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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


Meantime Clermont, after taking an affectionate leave, 
of Isabella, and promising to visit her as early as possible, 
went to Philadelphia, where he hoped through the recom- 
mendation of captain C., to get a situation in a store, 
should the house in Liverpool have sent over another agent, 
His papers and a letter of credit he fortunately had in his 
bosom, when he left the vessel; but he was destitute of eve- 
ry kind of genteel clothing; for as his whole attention had 
been bestowed on the two females, self was forgot in their 
preservation. But captain C., who had conceived a friend- 
ship for him, soon accommodated him with every thing re- 
quisite for a gentleman, and introduced him to his friends 
in so flattering a manner, that even the frigidity of the 
phlegmatic Philadelphians relaxed in his favour, and he 
met with a warm friendly reception, which as his merits be- 
came known, strengthened into sincerity and a desire ta 
detain him there. But he was conscious that his time was 
not his own, and that inclination must submit to duty; he, 
therefore, after a short residence of two weeks, bade adieu 
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to Philadelphia, where the manners, customs and minds of 
the inhabitants were so much in unison with his own, that 
he wished it were the place in which he was to reside. On his 
arrival, he had written to his father, to Mr. A. and all his oth- 
er fiivadles but he had no idea that, before he could enter in- 
to the business he came to transact, it would be deemed 
necessary to await answers from England, and such was 
the mtegrity of his own heart that he could not see why. 
On presenting his credentials to Mr. Barkly in New- 
York, the correspondent of Mr. A., they examined him 
with so scrutinizing a countenance, that Clermont, whose 
spirit was as high as his heart was sincere, felt his face glow. 
but who shall express his astonishment, when, after look- 
ing attentively at him for afew minutes, Mr. Barkly cold- 
ly told him, that as the advices they had received of the loss 
of the Lovely Ann were so authentic, they could not be 
doubted; and as none of the people be longing to her had 
inade their appearance there, it would require more au- 
thentic documents than these papers, to induce him to re- 
ceive him as the agent from the house of A. of Liverpool; 
and that he must at all events await the return of the pack- 
et, which would sail m one week. But, for his part, Mr. 
Barkly said, he did not think the thing would answer: it 
might have done, had it been brought to bear, in the time 
it was proposed; but now it was, or would be, too late to 
do dny thing, for one year to come; then, turning to one of 
his clerks, ic began to give him the heads of a ietter that he 
vas to write to Liverpool; nor was any further notice taken 
of Clermont, who seating himself on a bale of goods, be- 
gan to ruminate on his present situation. He had only five 
dollars i his pocket, and those were borrowed from his 
generous preserver, who had insisted on his taking fifty; 
but Clermont, whose independent spirit made obligations 
heavy, declined the offer, and had just received sufficient 
to defray his expenses to New-York; where he had no idea 
of not meeting with a cordial reception, as wel] from the ge- 
neral character of the people, as from his recommendations, : 
which were uncommouly warm, indeed too much so for 
Mr. Barkly,as Mr. A. had rather recommended Clermont as 
a fricnd than as a clerk; for his intentions were, after the first 
year to admit him as a partner in the house of which he 


was head. But Mr, A. was in England; and Mr. Barkly 
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thought that a correspondent in England was more agreea- 
ble than a partner in New-York, who would, perhaps, be a 
spy on him. Not that Mr: Barkly was a dishonest man; 
quite the reverse; his accounts and books were always ready 
for inspection. Nor could any man say, he had ever wronged 
him out of a cent; though he had been obliged to pay off 
two or three times with something less than current cash. 
But, what of that? he could now command more money 
than any manin New-York in business, had a large house, 
a number of horses and servants, and lived in style; there- 
fore he defied the world: and if he had not respect, could 
¢ommand or purchase obedience. And as for honour or 
conscience, they were mere chimeras of the brain, that 
would doom a man to poverty, and keep him in obscurity. 
Yet, in defiance of his money, poor Mr. Barkly was mise- 
rable; his soul was the slave of suspicion, and his bosom 
a stranger to peace; the poor man who had suffered by him 
execrated, and the rich despised him. Thus he was without 
a friend in the world, and looked on every man as an enemy, 
whom he affected to treat with contempt, yet in whose pre- 
sence internally he trembled with fear. This had sharpened 
his penetration so much, that at one look he saw into the 
soul of those whom he wished to penetrate; and one glance 
had shown him that Clermont was not one he could deceive, 
and he determined not to have him asa spy on his actions, 
This, and not the most distant idea of his being an impos- 
tor, induced him to treat him in the manner he had done. 
But what was his surprise, to hear Clermont demand his 
letter of credit, or the cash it enabled him to draw. ‘This 
startled Mr, Barkly, who thought that he would have in- 
stantly quit the store; but Clermont had before received an 
intimation of his character, and now his manner confirmed 
it. Clermont was also endowed with penctration, and in the 
countenance of Mr. Barkly saw suflicicnt to confirm him in 
an idea that something was wrong, or he would not thus 
treat a stranger, who might be the person he professed, in 
such an ungentlemanly manner, and he determined to ob- 
serve his actions with circu:;spection; though how, or on 
what pretence, to prolong his stay, he knew not; but at 
length he determined to write to captain C., and take his 
advice on the line of conduct he should pursue. Suil he saw 
the impropriety of leaying the letter in the hands of a man 
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who might make what use he pleased of it; he therefore de- 
sired Mr. Barkly to let him instantly have one thousand 
dollars, or return him the papers. Mr. Barkly hesitated; and 
saying he was too busy to attend to him then, desired him 
to call in two hours. Those, sir, said Clermont, shall be 
passed in your company; for I am resolved not to lose sight 
of you, till Lreceive the money, orthe credentials which will 
command it even in Philadelphia; for Mr. A. is too highly 
respected every where, to have his order refused; and for- 
tunately for me, I am not even here unknown. So, sir, I 
shall meantime take the liberty of writing to my friends; 
and, as you are engaged, I will. not disturb you. He then 
quietly seated himself on a bale of goods; and, taking from 
his pocket, pen, ink and paper, wrote the transaction to cap- 
tain C., and concluded with a resolution of continuing in 
the city for some weeks. 
(To be continued.) 


a + ae 


BEAUTY. 


MADAM, : 
Your question, in No, 1 of the Tea Tray, ‘* Wheth- 
er is Beauty an advantage or disadvantage to the fair sex?” 
has remained so long unanswered, that I fear it will be con- 
sidered by the ladies as unanswerable, and Beauty be fan- 
cicd an invaluable treasure. This apprehension induces 
mie to introduce into your letter box a few of an old man’s 
opinions, who has outlived the hey-day of fancy, and now 
looks on the passing multitude with reason’s eye. 

Were I disposed to cavil, I would ask, what is Beauty? 
But I well know, thata fine figure, sparkling eyes, white 
teeth, ruby lips, transparent skin, and roseate complexion 
are, in our part of the globe, denominated Beauty. ‘There- 
fore, | wave the question, and will only answer—Woman, 
as the dependent creature which the customs of society have 
made her, can only expect to please the senses; and to 
charm either the eyes bodily or mental, is requisite almost 
to enable her to exist. To sucha being, Beauty is certain- 
ly anadvantage; and, while she expands her charms to al- 
lure the attention of everv gazer, she does but imitate the 
peacock, when he spreads his shining train, ‘To be admir- 
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ed is the height of her ambition; and if, by her personal 
attractions, she secures an eligible establishment for life, 
surely every person is, at the moment, willing to allow, 
that Beauty was to her an advantage; and so long as she 
possesses the powers to charm, so long will it continue to 
be so. But, alas! how transient is the facination of mere 
personal attractions! When the mind is discovered to be a 
vacuity, and home affords the husband no rational con- 
verse; when his pretty wife is found to be but a pleasing 
toy to while away a passing hour with, and who neither 
commands respect, nor rivets the matrimonial fetters by 
meriting attention; whose heart is a clod that vanity and 
self-love only animates, and who, conscious that she has 
attained her most material object, in securing herself a pro- 
vision for life, now seeks but the gratification of self-love, 
and courts the adulation of every coxcomb whom chance 
introduces to her acquaintance, while to the man whose 
name she bears she is haughty and indifferent;—home 
then becomes a prison, from which she flies like a butter- 
fly in search of that admiration for which she pants, and 
which she is conscious her husband does not feel. He, 
meantime, dissatisfied he knows not why, resents her 
neglect in sullen silence; and while she is flirting with 
every fop that will flatter her, he seeks refuge in a ta- 
vern, where inebriety gradually undermines reason, and 
he sinks into sluggishness, or dies the victim of intempe- 
rance. Such is too frequently the end of Beauty’s power; 
which proves it to be ultimately a disadvantage. But when 
a woman is conscious of not possessing any personal attrac- 
tion, she does not anticipate the disposing of her person to 
any pecuniary advantage; and thinking she may live to an 
advanced age, and be perhaps unprotected, nay even desti- 
tute of a provider, she endeavours to become in a degree 
independent both by industry and economy. Conscious of 
not commanding admiration, she is grateful for attention, 
and cultivates her mind, that she at least may please. Is 
such a woman beloved, she is calculated to become a do- 
mestic companion; and though her husband is not charmed, 
yet he finds content at home. But perhaps I have said suf- 
ficient at present: I will therefore end my remarks ina fu- 


ture number, MENTOR. 
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HAPPINESS. 


DEAR S. 


Sittinc on one side of the fire place is my master, 
with his head reclining on his arm in a meditative posture, 
thinking of—TI don’t know what; while on the other is his 
wife, plodding over systems of culinary economy, having 
in contemplation, no doubt, the ingredients of tomorrow’s 
dinner—sometimes raising her eyes to view her children, - 
with a parent’s affection; as some were sewing the last 
corner of a newly made bed-quilt, others posing over their 
lessons and twisting their tongues as it were for practice 
round what critics would call * Sesquipedalia verba,’’ but 
[in plain English words of six feet in length; and others 
racking their brains about longitude and latitude, and trac- 
ing their fingers over the geographical world: while on the 
hearth lay the pet dog and cat, one cursing and the other 
erumbling. Imagine this picture, if you can, my dear sis- 
ier, to be true, and figure to yourself your sage brother in 
the midst of them with a pen in his hand, a volume 
of Cyclopedia on the one side and Robertson’s History 
of Scotland on the other, with a parcel of magazines, 
pamphlets and reviews before him. If you have done 
this, you have an exact view of my position at this mo» 
iment. 

Well, said I to myself, as I looked around on this per- 
fect scene of domestic tranquillity, and thought of the 
hapless fate of the Stuart family as pourtrayed by their 
historian. ** Well, who can say, after a view of the present 
scene and a review of those past in the race of Stuarts, 
that splendour is the only road to happiness; that happiness 
cannot exist without splendour, or that in the midst of re- 
gal pomp and despotism man only can taste unalloyed bliss. 
Pshaw! what words, what sophistry, what time has been 
foolishly spent in endeavouring to define these important 
questions, “ What is happiness? Where does it dwell?” 
But not content with what was already advanced, I 
thought again; I traced it and viewed it, I marked it and 
proved it where it was, and imagined it where it- was 
not; I solved it, and sounded it; I twisted it in every 
shape, and reviewed it; I questioned myself:—is it to be 
found in the minister of heaven? I asked—and then, af- 
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ter reasoning, decided, that if he were true to his cause, the 
care and anxiety naturally attendant on it were not consis- 
tent with happiness, for happiness is unalloyed pleasure—. 
History says kings are not happy.—Is the conqueror hap- 
py? No; he may glut a vitiated appetite with a sight of dead 
bodies, and slake his thirst for vengeance in the biood of his 
enemies, he may never be content, save in the blaze and 
smoke of ruin; yet he cannot be happy—ls the man of 
wealth happy? No. Is the peasant happy? In the true 
spirit of a Falstaff’s inquiry, I questioned, and reasoned, 
and answered, no. Well then, where and what is happiness? 
I asked—Is it, as viewed at present, only found by the fire- 
side or inthe domestic circle? I looked round on a group 
of smiling, contented, chubby children, then raised my 
eyes to the care worn visage of their-parents, and thinking 
on the numerous casualties of life, alas! I answered, no! 
Then happiness cannot be found, and of course not felt. 
What, then, I asked, is happiness? I answered, it is an im- 
aginary feeling; often fancied, often expressed, never felt, 
and never understood. 

It is athing which, when seen at a distance, enchants us 
by its appearance; its beauty entices us to strive to attain it; 
which, perhaps, after much trouble, we effect; but the mo. 
ment we have it im possession, its beauty vanishes, and 
we, too late, find it is not happiness.—We then look 
around us, and through the mist of time, perceive some- 
thing more enchanting than the former. This, we con- 
clude, must be happiness. As before, we strive to attain it; 
as before, the nearer we approach, the inore its beauty in- 
creases; but, as before, the moment we possess it, its beauty 
vanishes, and fixes in some place more diflicult of access. 
Thus, like the zgnis fatuus, it dazzles and deludes; it 
makes us wade through mires, brakes and thorns, to at. 
tain, yet we never feel that we are happy. There is ne 
such thing as happiness. 

At this period of my reasoning “ Erwy, Erwy,” cried a 
smiling little cherubic prattler, calling my name in the lisp- 
ing accents of infantile affection. I pretended not to hear 
it. Erwy, Erwy, she again called. I could no longer refuse 
to answer, and raising my head, my eyes caught hers: 
gratified by my attention, the little charmer smiled, and 
hid its head it its mother’s bosom, crying, tant tetch me. 
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Here was an end to philosophy. Yes, I said, there is 
happiness— it can be felt. When we repose in the soft bo- 
som of a mother, whose affection shields us from danger, 
we can be—we are happy. C. 


—» oe 


CAPRICE. 


Wuata weak, variable creature is man! ever wavering 
from point to point; the same action, look and word that 
pleased one hour, may offend the next; charmed he knows 
not how, and offended he knows not why. Can such a being 
cause pain? Yes. I had a friend—I loved him. His heart 
was apparently kind, gentle and sincere. His mind—but, 
no—that was but a chimera; for there reason held not her 
sway; peevishness and passion reigned omnipotent; and, 
though blest with understanding, taste, genius, and a su- 
perior judgment, he was alas! capricious,—* trifles light 
as air” could give offence. I offended: he gv e me his hand 
at parting; but resentment presided ia his heart, even at the 
moment he presented the pledge of amity. He went to 
return no more. Go, child of caprice! never will you again 
cause the smile of pleasure, nor ever the sigh of pain. Again 
shall misanthropy spread her shield of apathy around my 
heart, and I will live but for myself. 


To see that friend with calm disdain 

We once have lov’d, is deadly pain, 

The struggling sigh, the suppress’d tear, 

And pangs my bosom cannot bear, 

Then, apathy. thou charm divine, 

© come, and evermore be mine. PIOMINGO. 





—— bea. 


TO CRITO. 


Criro, “ thou reasonest well;’? where morality is not 
the source, the impression left on the mind by an author 
is transient; and Miss Owenson’s writings, (except the 
Wild Irish Girl) pretend not even to purity. But while she 
misleads both ays senses and judgment, she so delights the 
imagination, gratifies the flights of fancy, and soothes the 
weakness of the heart, that for the moment her errors are 
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obscured by a sophistic show of sensibility, which her he- 
roines do not possess. Had Olivia’s heart had but a single 
grain of pure sensibility, she would not have been coid to 
the delicate and honourable attachments of colonel L.; 
nor could any thing but licentious passion and self-love have 
involved her in (I cannot call it by another name than) in- 
trigue with St. Clair, which she ought to have been con- 
scious would ruin him, destroy herself, and bring the grey 
hairs of her fond grandfather to the grave with sorrow. Yet 
the work possesses such harmony of language, that young 
persons, in the admiration they feel for the pleasing whole, 
perceive not the poison it presents to their minds: and I 
believe, that its effects are generally but transient; for when 
the heart is not disposed to admit pernicious precepts, the 
mind soon throws them off, as too burthensome to be re- 


tained, PHILO CRITO. 
PAT’S COURTSHIP. 
(Continued. ) 


WELL, what success, Patrick? cried my kind foster 
brother; when are you to be off? for here’s the yellow boys 
ready. Faith, and that’s more than Judy is, said I, for the 
devil a foot will she stir, till the ould blind mare is laid in 
the could ground; and she is there fast locked up. But didn’t 
you see her? Och, to be sure I did. Well, and what ails 
the ould mare? The never a thing! but that she is blind, 
half-starved, spavined, wind-galled and hip-shot; so there’s 
the long and short of the matter. What are you talking of, 
Pat? cried he. Why, sure you know, said I, that she has an 
ould mare that her granny left her, that she loves better 
than herself—or you, replied he laughing. No, no, by the 
shoul of the praist, not better than me. ‘hen why don’t she 
come away with you? Because she promised her granny 
not to leave the ould shoul; and faith she won’t break her 
promise, and there will she stay till the mare dies. Now, 
would you beleive it, Mrs. Editress; but there did he fall 
into such a fit of laughing that I got angry, and came 
away. 

To be continued. 
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SELECTIONS OF A DESULTORY READER. 


‘* A weak woman always becomes the passive tool 
of the man on whom she places her affection; he can 
persuade her into measures entirely opposite to the 
natural bent of her disposition; for although there are 
more instances of men of sense who act foolishly or ridicu- 
lously through the influence ef women, than there are of 
women who behave in that manner through the influence 
of men, yet the instances of women being led into acts of 
great wickedness or atrocity through the influence of men 
are more frequent than of men being impelled to a deed of 
that nature by the instigation of women.” 


** There is, I believe no impression that affects so strong- 
ly ayoung mind as the supposition of being dear to another; 
though originating merely from self-love, it incites a reci- 
procation. The very idea that you are pleasing, stimulates 
you to render yourself really so: even though there be not 
that similarity of disposition and manner on which such an 
union is usually founded.” Mrs. Bellamy. 


The remembrance of awellspentlife gives a peaceable, un- 
mixed pleasure to the mind; and to such who are so fortu- 
nate as to be able to look back on youth with satisfaction, 
they may give themselves no little consolation that they are 
ander no temptation to repeat their follies, and that they at 
present despise them. Addison. 


SONNET AT A CONVENT. 


If chance some pensive stranger, hither led, 

(His bosom glowing with majestic views 

The gorgeous dome or the proud landscape’s hues) 
Should ask who sleeps beneath this lowly bed— 

It is Matilda! To the cloister’d scene, 

A mourner, beauteous and unknown she came, 
‘Yo shed her tears unmark’d, and quench the flame 
Of fruitless love: yet was her look serene, 

As the pale moonlight in the midnight aisle; 

Her voice was soft, and yet a charm could lend, 
Like that which spoke of a departed friend; 

And a meek sadness sat upon her smile!— 

Be the rude blast by passing pity blest, 

Where hush’d to long repose the wretched rest.’ 
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THE WIZARD OF THE ROCKS: 


A BALLAD. 


PART I. ° 
Continued. 


Tae wizard, though from man retired, 
Another’s woes could move; _ 

And now he felt hits soul inspired 
With simpathy and love. 


With swelling heart he gazed, but now 
Did sweet relief appear; 

His band he drew across his brow 
And found it wasea tear! 


That stream of tears which did refuse 
To flow and soothe his pain, 

The sacred source, from long disuse, 
Had kindly fill’d again. 


«¢ Sweet child of sorrow,” then he cried, 
“ Thy wanderings now shall end; 

A hermit gray will be thy guide, 
A hermit be thy friend. 


“ Far from the world’s deluding strife 
Poor Rosa now may dwell; * 

And pass with him a peaceful life, 
The fairy of his cell. 


“ But say, sweet fair, with streaming eyes, 


And garments stain’d with blood; 
Whence did the cruel ills arise 
That drove thee to the wood?” 


“ Yes, gentle hermit, gray with years, 
I ’ll tell my hapless fate; 

Although resistless sighs and tears 
Will burst as I relate. 


«© Heaven! anew the torrent flows! 

Distraction lies that way; 

Hermit, not all that Rosa knows 
Can she relate to-day. 


O! mother, mother, ever dear, 
Thy Rosa’s sorrows sec; 
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And e’en thy shade will drop a tear, 
A pitying tear for me! 


*“ Hermit, when once this inward strife 
Thy kindness shall assuage; 

Then the sad tale of Rosa’s life 
Thy pity shall engage. 


“ Where yonder little village spire 
Peeps through the forest glade; 

There, blest with every just desire, 
There dwelt your wandering maid. 


“ ‘Fen lingering years, alas! are past; 
Since there poor Rosa came; 

But her protector’s cot, at last, 
Fell ’neath devouring flame! 


* O! hoary hermit, hear the tale; 
I'll mingle tears with thine; 

But what, alas! can tears avail 
In such a fate as mine! 


“ T sought my more than parent there, 
While anguish tore my breast; 

In vain, for oh! her ashes were 
Commingled with the rest! 


* No shelter then poor Rosa had, 
The scorn of crowds ske stood; 
Till with her dreadful sorrows mad, 

She wander’d to the wood. 


“©! take me to the hermit’s cave, 
O! take me to thy care; 

And peace shall dying reason save, 
When Rosa ’s shelter’d there.” 


The wizard now had learn’d to feel; 
Fast, fast the tear drops fell; 
He listen’d to the sofi appeal, 
And bore her to his cell. VALERIAN: 


Pe 


THE CONTRAST. 


Kren blow the wintry storms, 
Nor fieid nor thicket spare: 
See desolation reign! 
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Yet here, sweet friendship’s holy ray 

Still cheers the night, still cheers the day, 

And thaws the heart that ’s cold with care, 
And lulls the sighs of pain. 


On ocean’s boisterous wave 
The shiv’ring seamen sigh, 

Pierced with the raging storm; 
Here, youth‘ul love, with garlands gay, 
Still crowns the night, still crowns the day; 
And jollity with sparkling eye, 

Still loves each breast to warm. 
O’er mountains bleak and cold, 
The friendless trav’ller strays, 

While loudly roars the wind; 
Here, we in social circle sit, 

And charm the hour with sportive wit, 
Around the cheerful evening blaze, 
Nor feel the year unkind. 


O, then, let gratitude 
Our glowing hearts expand 
To him who rolls the sphere; 
And may the wand’rer find sweet rest, 
The mariner a haven blest; 
And Heaven shower bliss through ev’ry land, 
And dry up every tear. Kk. 


- — 


PRESENTLY. 


Mipst all those dear harmonious sounds, 
With which the marriage state abounds, 
Some discord still will interfere, 

And meet ungratefully the ear. 


As when, in eager haste to dine, 

A friend, too, with you—there ’s no wine. 
“ the children have mislaid the key, 

But we shall find it—fresently.” 


“ Well, order dinner.” “O, my dear, 
The dinner is not done, nor near; 
Howe’er, to hasten it I'll try, 

And you shall have it—fresently.”” 


“* Send Tom for wine, then, to the store.”’ 
¢ My dear, Tom’s searching round the door, 


457 
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Yes, Montford, thou may’st seek and find 
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To see if he can find the key; 
If not, I ll send him—frresently.”’ 


«“ But we are cold and wish to drink.” 

“ Well, well, but give me time to think; 
Perhaps ’tis in the nursery, 

T’ll look, and bring it—/resently.” 


The host by this time thinks the jest 
Becomes too serious for his guest; 
And vows he will no longer be 

The tooh of duping—fresently. 


So snatching up a knife, he pries 
The closet door, and ope it flies; 
Then to his friend,—*“ now will you try, 
The fresent,—or the presently?” 


“ The present, I; for, as *tis true, 

Our moments in this life are few, 

What I’ve to do with wine, or thee, 
I’drather do immediately.”, GNOMON. 


i 


TO MONTFORD. 


Say, Montford, whither wouldst thou roam, 


To drive dull care and gloom away? 


Why wouldst thou stray so far from home, 


That thou in peace might pass the day? 


O, shouldst thou seek the sylvan grove, 


The warblers’ sweet enchanting lay; 


Attune thy harp to notes of love, 


And there in peace may pass the day. 


Though war and discord rage around, 


And man for vengeance still may call; 


Within thy breast there may be found 


A peace which triumphs over all. 


A peace more lasting than the day; 


For, oh! there is within the mind 


A rest that never fades away! 


Then, poet, strike again thy lyre, 


For sweetly flow thy beauteous lays; 
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And could I claim poetic fire 
It should resound in Montford’s praise. ANNA. 


ee 


TO THE EDITRESS, 
ON THE ENIGMA ADDRESSED TO ROSA. 


Dear madam! if fair Rosa’s “ pout” 
Has not yet found the riddle out, 

Which proud Valerian doom’d her task, 
Of course some other aid you’ll ask. 


Since C, and Crito grow “ so vain” 
** Or indolent,” let them refrain, 
I ’ll give the mite the poet begs, 
And without breaking partlet’s eggs. 


The firt takes four, the second two, 

And one becomes the third “ wags” due; 

( Wage, who will sometimes count up faster) 

Than will their erudition’d master, 

And thus, though zo eggs will be cleft, | 

The hen, poor bird!’s of seven bereft. GNOMON. 


EE 


SOLUTION 
VALERIAN’S ENIGMA ADDRESSED TO ROSA. 


SURELY, good querist, some strange whim 
Into your brain was mounting, 

When such a task you set for me; 
Why, I ’ve no head for counting., 


I love to roam through fancy’s fields, 
And cull her blooming flowers; 
Not poring over musty rules, 
To waste the fleeting hours. 


But since I must the answer give, 
Seven eggs the nest contain’d; 
The first took fowr, the second two, 
One fer the third remain’d. ROSA. 
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Deception always creates constraint, either in the 
manner or the countenance. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On Thursday, the 5th inst. Mr. J. Williams, aged fifty, to Mrs. Baz:- 
bara Uximer, aged eighty-six, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On Saturday, the 7th inst. Mr. Johw Tuny to Mrs. M‘Farlane, both 
of this city. 

DEATHS. 

On the 8th inst. in the sixty-eighth year of his age, Doctor John JZ. 
Hanckel, late of the Northern Liberties. 

On the Ilthinst. ZJsaac Hozey, esq. long a respectable citizen of the 
district of Southwark. 

On the 14th inst. Josef C. Wilicoz, of this city, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age. 

On the same day, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, captain Jeremiah 
Tatem. 

At Providence Grove, Jamaica, Sarah Anderson, a free black from 
Congo, aged 140. She came to the Island in 1687, during the govern- 
ment of the duke of Albemarle. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for the Tea Tray must, in future, be sent previ- 
ous to Saturday evening, otherwise they will not appear in the suc- 
ceeding number. This arrangement is necessary, in order to allow the 
editress more time to examine and dispose of the pieces. 

Margery had better take another way to convey to Peter her admira- 
tion of his music, than through the Tea Tray, whose pure stream shall 
never be contaminated by indelicacy. 

Pegassus is requested to send the editress a solution to the Enigma, 
before she inserts it; and also to pledge his word that the address is 
original, or quote his author, as she thinks she has seen it, or some- 
thing very similar, but cannot remember where: if he comply, both 
pieces shall appear next week. 

Selections must always give place to originals; as the fostering of 
infant genius is one of the objects of the Tea Tray. 
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The Iyreccecrust Reears, or Lapies’ Tea Trar, is published every Saturday, 
Ly Mrs. Carr, No. 98 Race-street. Each number will contain sixteen octavo pages, 
every six months forming a handsome volume of four hundred and sixteen pages. 
Price three dollars a year, collected monthly by the carriers. Subscribers not re- 
s.ding in the city, to pay one dollar in advance, and the other two at the close af 
the first six menths. Subscriber’s.names will be published at the end of the firs 
voumpne 
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